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mons without the king's writ;  and in such convocation the king demanded supplies, and by such request owned the episcopal authority of convening.    So that the king's writ was reckoned by the clergy no more than one motive for their convening.    And if the Archbishop in his summons recited the king's writ, they protested against it, because that was laying his authority on the king's writ, which the clergy would by no means endure;   for they would not consent that the prince had any ecclesiastical authority to convene synods, but they allowed the king's writ to* be a motive for the Archbishop to convene, if be agreed in judgment with the king.     And from henceforward, instead of making one state of the kingdom, as the king designed, they composed two ecclesiastical synods, i. e. of Canterbury and York, under the summons of each of the Archbishops; and being forced into those two synods before mentioned, they sat and made canons by which each respective province was bound, and gave aids  and taxes  to the king.     But the Archbishop of Canterbury's clergy, and that of York, assembled each in their own province;  and the king gratified the archbishops, by suffering this new body of convocation to be formed in the nature of a parliament.    The Archbishop sat as king; his suffragans sat in the upper house, as his peers; the deans, archdeacons, and the proctor for the chapter, represented the burghers; and the two proctors for the clergy, tbe knights of the shire.    And so this body, instead of being one of the estates as the king designed,1 became an eeclesiastical parliament, to make laws, and to tax the possessions of the Church.    Gilb. Exch. Ch. 4.
But although they thus sat as a parliament, and made laws for the Church, yet they did not, make a part of the parliament properly so called. Sometimes indeed the Lords, and sometimes the Commons, were wont to send to the convocation for some of their body to give them advice in spiritual matters; but still this was only by way of advice; for the parliament have always insisted, that their laws, by their own natural force, bind the clergy; as the laws of all Christian princes did in the first ages of the Church. Gilb. Exch. 60.
And even the convocation tax always passed both houses